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THE MARKET WOMEN OF WEST AFRICA* 





the most im- 
activity of women in 
Africa is commerce. Many of the female 
agriculturalists are also small-scale 
traders as well, who sell their surplus 
farm produce as it becomes available. 
For large numbers of women, however, 
trading is the principal activity. 
Probably nowhere on the continent is 
this more true than in West Africa, 
particularly in Ghana, Togo, Dahomey, 
and southern Nigeria. In these coun- 
tries especially, the “market women," 
as they are called locally, have come 
to constitute a significant economic 
and, on occasion, political force. 

The participation of West African 
women in trading activities is by no 
means a recent phenomenon. Records of 
early 19th century explorers make 
references to the extensive trading 
activities of the women and note the 
considerable distances traveled by many 
of them to sell their wares. A 1950 
survey of Nigeria 1/ estimated that of 
60,000 women over 15 years of age in 


Apart from agriculture, 
portant economic 


Lagos, about 29,000 were traders of 
various kinds. A 1960 urban population 
census of Togo indicated that in Lome 


at least 25 percent of the female popu- 
lation was similarly engaged. At Dugbe 
Market, one of the largest in Ibadan, 
Nigeria, about 5,000 to 6,000 sellers 
in 1967 dealt with an estimated 30,000 
buyers daily. Various African and U.S. 


officials estimate that the market 
women in some West African countries 
today handle over half of all the 


trading activities of their countries; 





*By Florence James, Chief of the 
Africa Branch, Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions. The article is based 
on Embassy dispatches, personal obser- 
vation, and other sources as cited. The 
line sketch on opposite page was drawn 
by J. L. Taylor, Art Instructor, Randall 
Junior High School, Washington, D.C. 


they control most of the interior trade 
and virtually all trade in local food- 
stuffs. 

The items of trade include, in ad- 
dition to foodstuffs, local products 
such as soap, pottery, baskets, and 
firewood, and imported items such as 
enamelwares, matches, china goods, and 
clothing. The most profitable items, 
however, appear to be imported ciga- 
rettes and textiles, although the West 
African governments increasingly have 
sought to curtail textile imports 
(mainly fancy wax prints from Holland, 
Japan, and England), and stimulate local 
production of these goods. 

The operations of most of the market 
women are small in scope. Many sell 
from little stalls, and others display 
their wares on cloth or paper spread 
on the ground; still others use head- 
trays containing small articles such as 


cigarettes, matches, and soap. Most 
market women are illiterate. They rely 
entirely on their memories to keep 


account of the names and addresses of 
clients and suppliers, the nature and 
quantity of goods sold and received, and 
the amount of debts owed themorby them. 

The business of some market women, 
however, is so substantial that they 


employ a chain of both retailers and 
produce buyers, while they themselves 
deal directly with the big importing 


firms. A few even run small manufactur- 
ing enterprises. Many of them earn 
enough to send young relatives over- 
seas to study in fields such as law and 
medicine. Prospective tenants in the 
major cities often are astonished to 
discover that the best and most modern 
buildings are owned by market women. 
In Togo, it is currently estimated by 
local observers that the market women 
own more than half of all the modern 
buildings at Lome. 
As in most countries, 

an article is manufactured 


from the time 
or produced 








to the time it reaches the consumer it 


passes through a sometimes complex 
succession of dealers at the various 
stages. In West Africa, the women 
traders are involved at all levels, 


although only afew aredirect importers. 

The large-scale wholesalers deal al- 
most exclusively in imports. They order 
from importing firms--generally large 
expatriate-owned commercial houses--and 
leave deposits ranging from 20 to 33 
percent of the cost of the goods or- 
dered. When the articles arrive they 
contact their client middlewomen and 
collect from them either all or a4 pro- 
portion of the amount due. Most whole- 


salers sell their wares from the im- 
porters' stores or directly from the 
customs warehouse at the port. Occa- 


sionally they sell articles from their 
own homes or at the market place. 

Wholesale dealers in local products 
and foodstuffs usually transact their 
business at the market places. In some 
areas, there are “morning markets," 
open only from about 6 to 11 a.m. These 
function almost exclusively as "feeder 
markets"--that is, essentially whole- 
sale or semiwholesale markets for town 
and country traders dealing in locally 
grown foodstuffs such as yams and 
cassava, and in cooking materials such 
as palm oil, firewood, and leaves for 
wrapping food before cooking. Some re- 
tail trading is transacted also at the 
morning markets, but it is minimal. 

The semiwholesaler or  middlewoman 
sells to the retailer, to whom she re- 
leases the articles, usually on credit. 
The amount owed often is repaid by 
market-day installments. (Markets in 
the capitals and major cities usually 
are open daily or at least semiweekly; 
in other parts of the country they may 
be open ona weekly or semimonthly 
basis. In Lome, Togo, for example, 
there are two market days per week and 
in other parts of the country market 
days are held only once a week.) Some 
leading marketwomen in Togo can repay 
easily a debt equivalent to US$400 in 
four market-day installments. 

The working life of most market women 
is arduous, especially that of the re- 
tailers. Most are mothers who often 


must arise at 5 or 5:30 a.m. to take 
care of their families' needs before 
going to the market place. They arrive 
at the market about 7 or 8 a.m. and 
usually remain there for the next 10 to 
12 hours. No ready facilities for 
cooking are available, but many food 
sellers make their living from the de- 
mand for prepared lunches and suppers by 
other market women, as well as by wage 
and salary earners working in the area. 
Some cities have small night markets, 
where the women specialize in preparing 
and selling, for the evening meal, 
food they have prepared during the 
day. 

Some market women have formed loose 
unofficial organizations, according to 
the nature of the merchandise sold-- 
e.g., Cloth, cigarettes, rice, and flour; 
in other instances the organizations 
are more formal, with elected officials 
and regularly scheduled meetings. Al- 
though most of these organizations are 
primarily social, they serve also as 
forums for discussion of commercial 
matters affecting their interests, such 
as collective buying, or organizing a 
"hold up" or boycott of certain goods. 
Collective actions vary considerably. 
At the Dugbe market in Ibadan, after 
the death of their leader in 1960, the 
market women declared themselves on 
holiday for 3 days and fined heavily 
anyone who attempted to trade during 
the period. The concerted actions of 
the market women affect the prevailing 


level of prices in the market, par- 
ticularly of foodstuffs. The market 
women of West Africa are shrewd in 


applying the economic law of supply and 
demand. They may agree to hold up 
certain goods, to be released later at 
higher prices to allow themselves a 
larger margin of profit. Or they may 
force an importing firm to lower the 
price of certain types of goods by 
abstaining from buying such goods. 
According to observers, the local or- 
ganizations in some areas are so power- 
ful that town officials and even police- 
men intrude in the running of the 
market at considerable personal risk 
and are reluctant to run afoul of these 
very independent women. 


Most of the market women's organiza- 
tions are not primarily political. They 


have had considerable political in- 
fluence, however, by virtue of their 
numerical size (especially in urban 


areas) and their financial resources. 
They have generally become involved in 
political activity whenever necessary 
to protect their economic interests. 
The Ghanaian and Togolese market women 
particularly have engaged in collective 
political action; the market women of 
Lagos were the main base of the first 
Nigerian political organization. 

The market women organize themselves 
sometimes into a "tontine," a type of 
savings group to which each participant 
agrees to contribute a specified amount 
each market day for a specified number 
of days. 2/ The total collected the 
first market day is given to the first 
trader on the list of participants; the 


contribution the following market day 
goes to the second person on the list 
and so on until every member has had 
her turn. The "tontine" sometimes is 
organized on a bimarket day or monthly 
basis. In a 50-member tontine group, 
if each person contributes, for example, 
the equivalent of US$5 a market day for 
50 market days, the total of US$250 
collected by the participant whose turn 
it is, constitutes avaluable accumulated 
asset, with which she can settle her 
immediate debts or buy new merchandise. 

The West African market women as a 
whole are described by many local ob- 
servers 3/ as practical, realistic, and 
perceptive traders, with an astonishing 
mental capacity fortheir trade. Through 
the efforts of these women, consumer 
products, foodstuffs, and fuel are made 
available to people in every corner of 
West Africa. 


———FOOTNOTES——— 


1/ Described by Eva Krapf-Askari in 
Yoruba Towns and Cities. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1969. 

2/ Denise Paulme, ed., Women of Tropi- 





cal Africa. Berkley, University of 





California Press, 1963. 
3/ Akin Mabogunje, "The Market-Woman," 
Ibadan, No. ll, Feb. 1961. 
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on females over 
age not reaching the top of the knee were banned 
by decree on May 28, 1970, in Upper Volta. 
lators may be fined a maximum of 25,000 CFA francs 
which is 
twice the average annual income of a Voltan. 


--U.S. Embassy, Ouagadougou. 
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TWO ORGANIZATIONS ADVANCE 


WOMEN’S STATUS IN LATIN AMERICA* 





Two international organizations, one 
public and one private, have been active 
in advancing the rights of Latin Ameri- 
can women in recent years. The Inter- 
American Commission of Women (IACW) of 
the Organization of American States 
(OAS), the only official governmental 
body created specifically to secure the 
rights of women in Latin America, was 
established at the Sixth International 
Conference of American States in Havana 
in 1928. The Overseas Education Fund 
(OEF) of the League of Women Voters, a 
nongovernment organization founded in 
1947 by the National Council of the 
U.S. League of Women Voters, carries on 
a variety of activities to promote the 


civic and social education of Latin 
American women, and indirectly obtain 
for them a more effective role in the 


social and economic development of their 
countries. 


Inter-American Commission of 
Women (IACW) 


Since women of all American nations 
have won political andcivil rights, the 


IACW has assumed responsibility for 
helping put these rights into effect 
and for advancing women's economic, 


social, and cultural rights as well. 
It also studies current legal codes and 
proposed amendments to discriminatory 
laws, and attempts through educational 
means to bring a favorable change in 
attitudes toward women. 

The LACW has championed working women 
by urging individual governments to 
create women's bureaus or to strengthen 
them where they already exist. Most 
Latin American governments have included 
sections to protect working women in 
their labor codes since the first one 
was drafted in El Salvador in 1927. 





*By William F. Frederick of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Labor Conditions. 


The women's bureaus are dedicated to 
overseeing compliance with labor code 
regulations governing the work of 
women, to teaching women how to put 
their rights into practice and fulfill 
their duties as members of the labor 
force, and to providing technical train- 
ing to fit them for better employment. 
The 23 American states which are mem- 
bers of the OAS are eligible for member- 
ship in the Commission. The government 
of each country appoints a principal 
delegate and may name alternate dele- 
gates and advisers to assist her. 

One of the most important activities 
of the Commission occurred at the Sixth 
Assembly of the IACW, held in Buenos 
Aires in 1949. National governments 
were urged to study the problems that 
specifically affect the working woman, 
to propose measures for solving those 
problems, and to promote, coordinate, 
and orient policy regarding women who 
work. The Eighth Assembly, held in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1952, resolved to ask the 
Secretary General of the OAS to recom- 
mend that women's bureaus be established 
where they did not already exist, and 
that labor enforcement inspection serv- 
ices have special sections for women to 
oversee the enforcement of legislation 
affecting their work. The Third Ex- 
traordinary Assembly, held in 1963, 
approved a resolution which included a 
provision to solicit the OAS member 
states to add totheir national programs 
as points of major urgency the educa- 
tion of rural women and the development 
of women leaders. The Fourth Extraor- 
dinary Assembly, held in Washington, 
D.C., in 1966, recommended that the 
American governments create and improve 
women's bureaus in their respective 
ministries of labor and social security 
that would be aware of all the inherent 
labor problems affecting women at the 
national and international levels. The 
Executive Committee of the IACW con- 


tinued its efforts with the governments 
and promoted a campaign among the dele- 
gates of the countries represented on the 
Commission to work for the creation and 
strengthening of the bureaus in question. 

The Commission presented the ministers 
of labor of the Third Inter-American 
Conference of Ministers of Labor, held 
in Washington in October 1969, a summary 
of data on the structure, objectives, 
functions, and dates of creation of 
women's bureaus in OAS member countries. 
The countries where such bureaus existed 
are listed on page 6. 

In addition to the women's bureaus 
mentioned on page 6, the Ministries of 
Labor in Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
and Venezuela have indicated that their 
governments are studying the creation 
of suchoffices within these ministries. 
Thus most Latin American governments 
have recognized the need to create 
official agencies to oversee compliance 
with the laws affecting the work of 
women, to find solutions for their 
problems, and to improve their economic 
status. 

The OAS recognizes that equal rights 
of men and women are established by law 
in the Americas, andmost Latin American 


countries have signed ILO Convention 
No. 100 on equal wages for equal work. 
In actual practice, discrimination 


against the working woman still hinders 
her entering the labor force and causes 
serious problems foreconomic and social 
development programs for women at 
national and inter-American levels. 

The IACW holds seminars, regional 
courses, and conferences on women's 
activities. The Second Regional Course 
of the Inter-American Program for the 
Training of Women Leaders, held in 
Santiago, Chile, April 10-May 20, 1967, 
is one of these courses. The program 
consisted of classes in theory, group 
discussion, and field work among private 
and government institutions, in the 
provinces as well as in the capital 
city. In April 1967 also, IACW was 
represented by its chairman at the 
eighth annual international conference 
on family planning in Santiago which 
was attended by 1,250 delegates from 
85 countries and international organiza- 


tions. In November 1967 a 2-day seminar 
held in Montevideo, Uruguay, studied 
the contributions that women are making 
and can make to promote Latin American 
economic integration. 

Delegate members of the Commission 
are responsible for organizing National 
Committees of Cooperation in their re- 


spective countries. These committees 
work with the respective delegates to 
advance the aims and work programs of 


the Commission in each country. The 
work has been carried out in several 
ways; a brief discussion follows. 

In Argentina in 1967 the Director of 
the Women's Bureau worked with the 
Argentine National Committee of Coopera- 
tion on @ panel on "Women With Family 
Responsibilities and Their Place in 
Working Society."" The National Commit- 
tee of Cooperation in Bolivia waged a 
publicity and informational campaign to 
ensure representation of all feminine 
groups in the country. The Committee 
of Cooperation in Brazil in 1967 began 
a work program which called for: Close 
collaboration with theBrazilian Federa- 
tion for Women's Progress; the creation 
of a Cultural and Civic Council, com- 
posed of distinguished women of different 
professions in the country, to act in 
an advisory and auxiliary capacity; and 
a roundtable to which the principal 
organizations dealing with social work, 


professional guidance, and cultural 
matters were invited. The Committee of 
Cooperation in Chile worked with the 


IACW to hold the Second Regional Course 
mentioned above. This course gave 30 
women instruction in subjects such as 
voting rights, political processes, 
pressure groups, international society, 
development and programs of community 
organizations for social welfare, lead- 
ership and its characteristics, human 
rights, and the labor union. The Hon- 
duras Committee of Cooperation has an 
active civic and radio/television pro- 
gram organized over the past several 
years; it also holds monthly round- 
tables on problems affecting home, 
children, and the family. In Peru, 
members of the National Committee of 
Cooperation took steps to establish a 
permanent Civic Crusade in a local 





Ministry with 
Country which affiliated 


Argentina......eeeeee. Department of Labor 


Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare 


Bolivia... .ccccccesece 


Brazil ...ccccccccccces Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare 

GMERO wcccous ate a are Office of the 
Presidency 


Ministry of Labor and 
Social Security 


COIOER. «icnssccoasone 


Dominican Republic.... Department of Labor 


Ecuador 1/+++serereees 


Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare; 
Section on Women 
and Minors 


El Salvador..ccccccces 


Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare; Section 
on Women and Children 


Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare 


Ministry of Labor and 
Social Security; 
National Department 
for the Protection 
of Working Women 
and Minors 


MEXICO .ccccccrcccccees Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare; 
Department for the 
Protection of Working 
Women and Minors 


Ministry of Labor and 
Communities [SIC | 


1/ Decreed the establishment of a Women until 1969. This Commission re- 


Date of 
establishment 


1955 


November 20, 1957; began 
functioning in 1961 


December 1964; began 
functioning in 1965 


June 6, 1969 

1952; governed by decree 
of 1953 

January 1, 1957 


1951; began functioning 
in 1952 


December 20, 1957; 
began functioning on 
January 1, 1958 

November 3, 1950 


December 1, 1960 


January 1936 


September 13, 1945 





women's bureau in January 1970. 

2/ Although Guatemala had a women's 
bureau as of 1957-58, the Government 
did not establish a National Commission 
to study the Conditions of Working 


sulted from a recommendation approved 
at the Third Inter-American Conference 
of Ministers of Labor held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in October 1969. 
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district to unify the interests and 
efforts of the authorities, neighbor- 
hoods, police, and the municipality 
toward the security, order, and social 
welfare of the district. 

Actions taken by individual governments 
have promoted the interests of women in 
recent years. Since the LACW suggested 
that women's bureaus be _ established, 
several countries have become interested 
in rural education. Women constitute 
slightly more than half the total pop- 
ulation and most Latin American coun- 
tries are preponderantly rural. As has 
been noted, the Third Extraordinary 
Assembly in 1963 approved a resolution 
to solicit OAS member states to include 
education of rural women as a salaried 
feature of their national programs. 
Some of the more notable projects of 
governments in education of rural women 
are given here as points of reference: 

The Government of Chile created its 
first agricultural school for women in 
1953. It also has an Institute of 
Rural Education, aprivate organization, 
which trains rural women in its 29 
schools; 1,500 were graduated in 1968. 
Since 1965, the Colombian . Government 
has created four institutions to improve 
education for rural women: Schools for 
Rural Home Visitors and Rural Nursing 
Aides, a school in Home Economics, and 
an Agricultural SChool for Women. 

In the Dominican Republic, training 
in home economics and farming is being 
given to women who have graduated from 
elementary schools, and literacy cam- 
paigns for women are being promoted in 
the new Center for Rural Rehabilitation 
under the Ministry of Education. 

The Government of Bolivia has an agri- 
cultural extension service for Bolivian 
farm women on improvement of the home. 
The Ministry of Agriculture of Brazil 
gives preparatory and technical courses 
in rural domestic economics. 


Overseas Education Fund (OEF) 


The Overseas Education Fund (OEF) was 
established in 1947 in response to 
queries from women from many parts of 
the world, especially Latin America. 
They asked the League of Women Voters 


for advice and assistance inthe develop- 
ment of their organizations and the 
techniques of social action. The OEF 
has been effective in promoting women's 
civic activities in Latin America. The 
Second National Women's Seminar on "The 
Responsibility of Women in National De- 
velopment," held under OEF auspices in 


Cochabamba, Bolivia, in June 1967, 
synthesized the desire of women to 
assume their rightful place in social 


activities and developments as follows: 


Considering that the requirements 
of adynamic modern society call for 
the conscious and responsible par- 
ticipation of women in the process 
of development, and recognizing 
that we can as yet hardly begin to 
place ourselves as women in this 
process, we recommend that special 
emphasis be placed on the promotion 
and preparation of the Bolivian 
woman to enable her to assume re- 
sponsibly her appropriate role in 
society. 


In much of Latin America, women 
traditionally are circumscribed in their 
activities especially in rural areas, 
and not prone to attend meetings or 
seminars or workshops with their more 
educated counterparts from the cities. 
Yet the women of both urban and/or 
rural areas in 17 countries--Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Venezuela--are becoming actively engaged 
in organizational and community matters. 

Work with women's activities usually 
depends on a strong local individual 
who devotes her time and energy to de- 
veloping local women's organizations. 
The enthusiasm and devotion this person 
is able to inspire in other women be- 
comes a crucial point: If she is 
successful, the organizations promoting 
women's activities flourish. With a 
small interested group surrounding that 
person, queries frequently go to the OEF, 
which sends literature orafield repre- 
sentative to help organize work on 4 
local, regional, or national basis. 








The OEF holds workshops and seminars 
to stimulate interest anda_e sense of 
responsibility toward community prob- 
lems, and toteach effective nonpartisan 
techniques for social action. With the 
aid of the Agency for International De- 
velopment and of the Bureau of Education 
and Cultural Affairs of the Department 
of State, it also holds annual training 
sessions in the United States and pro- 
motes exchange of persons to help com- 
plete their leadership training. 

The OEF began actual work in Latin 
America in 1961; it now carries on four 
main types of activities in support of 
women's civic development: (1) ALeader- 
ship Institute held each year at a uni- 
versity inthe United States (currently, 
Boston University) for 15 to 25 women 
from Latin America 1/; (2) maintenance 
of field representatives who supervise 
graduates of the Institute during ayear 
of internship in their home countries 
and act as consultants to women's or- 
ganizations, training institutions, and 
professional groups; (3) provision of 
joint sponsorship and technical coopera- 
tion for national and regional work- 
shops (seminars) or training courses; 
and (4) an annual seminar in Washington 
for a group of Latin American women 
visiting the United States under leader 
grants from the Bureau of Education and 
Cultural Affairs of the State Department. 

The OEF field representatives, who 
work out of Washington, periodically 
visit their individual areas of in- 
terest, and carry out the basic OEF ob- 
jectives. These objectives are to en- 
courage the establishment of viable in- 
stitutions, such as citizens' organiza- 
tions, and community action groups; to 
stimulate practicable civic programs, 
involving local, regional, and national 
cooperation; to provide counsel to 
voluntary, educational, and professional 
organizations which areor will be 4assum- 
ing responsibility for civic-political- 
democratic education of citizens; and to 
train forcivic leadership able women who 
will be willing and competent to assume 
that leadership to further civic de- 
velopment in their countries. 

The substantive work is done largely 
in the individual countries. Between 


1966-69, OEF sponsored the following 
activities in Latin American countries: 


1966 


First National Bolivian Workshop "Women 
in Today's Community," La Paz, April 
14-23, with 24 participants. 

Third Central American Workshop "Demo- 
cratic Civismo: A New Dimension in 
Modern Volunteer Work,"" Panama City, 
May 23-31, with 33 participants. 


1967 


Fourth Central American Workshop for 


Training of Women Leaders, San Jose, 
Costa Rica, April 23-30, with 39 
participants. 

Second National Bolivian Workshop 


“Women's Role in National Development ,"' 


Cochabamba, May 24-June 3, with 28 
delegates and 75 observers. 
Cordoba Workshop, Cordoba, Argentina, 


"New Dimensions of Volunteer Work," 
May 3-13, with 25 delegates. 

Evaluation Workshop of the Third OEF 
Institute for the Training of Women 
Leaders, Santiago deChile, June 17-24. 

The Ford Rover Project--Central America, 
October, for fund raising. 2/ 

The Ford Rover Project--South America, 
November-December, for fund raising. 


1968 


National Seminar for Women Governors 
(24) and Volunteers (23) on "The Role 


of Women in the Process of Develop- 
ment,"' Santo Domingo, January 26- 
February 2. 

First Mexican National Seminar "Per- 


fecting the Work of the Volunteer in 
Modern Times,"' Mexico City, February 
11-17. 

Third Bolivian Seminar "Planning and 
Carrying Out of a Workshop Meeting," 
Cochabamba, March 16-20, 26 partici- 
pants, 3 observers. 

Four Regional Seminars "On the Role of 
Women in the Process of Development," 
covering the Dominican Republic, March 
24-April 5, with 132 participants. 

Argentine Workshop "Planning and Carry- 
ing Out aWorkshop Meeting," San Juan, 


Argentina, May, with 20 delegates and 
21 observers. 

Workshop on "Volunteer Workers," Trini- 
dad, Bolivia, May, with 100 partici- 
pants. 

Argentine Workshop, University of Cuyo, 
Mendoza, "Community Action," June 10- 
22, with 25delegates and 30 observers. 

Fifth Central American Workshop "Central 
American Civic Development and its 
Promotion by Women Citizens' Organiza- 
tions," Antigua, Guatemala, June 26- 
July 6, with 36 participants. 

Second National Civic Seminar "The Re- 
sponsibility of Women in the Develop- 
ment Process," Santo Domingo, October 
23-28, with 17 participants. 


1969 


Mexican "Encuentro" (a follow-up of the 
Mexican Seminar held in 1968), Mexico 
City, February 12-14, with 38 parti- 
cipants and 20 observers. 

Regional Seminars onthe "Responsibility 
of Women in the Development Process, 
La Vega, Dominican Republic, February 
14-19, with 24 participants, and Feb- 
ruary 21-26, with 18 participants. 

ACOVOL (Coordinating Agency of Volun- 
teers) Seminar, Bogota, March 9-16, 
on voluntary work. 

The Fors Rover Project, trip to Central 
America for fund raising, March 4-27. 


This listing does not include the re- 
curring travel of consultant, staff, 
and Board members to several countries 
in the 4-year period, multinational 
seminars held in OEF headquarters in 
Washington, and Leadership Institute 
activities at North American universi- 
ties. 

Workshops teach local leaders ways to 
handle organization problems, form local 
committees, and develop a questionnaire 
on local needs and resources for the 
delegates and their local committees to 
prepare women for informed participa- 
tion in the workshop. They especially 
show ways to design programs to assure 
genuine discussion of local and national 
issues among all the participants. 

Each of the interested countries has 
a women's organization with a specific 


project. As examples, in Honduras, the 
Honduran Organization of (Women) Citi- 
zens is carrying out the sanitation and 
cleanup of the local market in the town 
of Comayaguala. In Nicaragua, the 
Nicaraguan Civic Organization of (Women) 
Citizens is working on a program of 
civic education for leaders active in 
low-income areas. In Panama, the Union 
of Panamanian (Women) Citizens is ex- 
tending its civic activities to the in- 
terior of the Republic. In the Dominican 
Republic, continuous’ short courses in 
community development are being held in 
the smaller communities. In Guatemala, 
the Guatemalan Organization of (Women) 
Citizens has worked hard to persuade and 
educate women tovote after studying all 
aspects of campaign issues. 

In Bolivia (Labor Developments Abroad, 
February 1970) the Federation of Women's 
Organizations has worked assiduously to 
expand the circle of interest evolving 
from workshops it has been holding. The 
Federation in La Paz requested the 
collaboration of the OEF in 1966 to 
plan and carry out the First National 
Women's Seminar on "Women in Today's 
Community."' The field representative, 
working with the U.S. Leadership In- 
stitute and Seminar graduates, helped 
the Federation set up a functional or- 
ganization, with committee structure 
and established procedures, to conduct 
the workshop and to stimulate the forma- 
tion of local committees inthe 14 towns 
from which delegates came. This activity 
resulted in involving some 200 people in 
organizing local committees and thus 
created a body of women predisposed to 
implement the results. The immediate 
fruit of this effort was to form branches 
of the Federation in each of the par- 
ticipating communities. When the time 
arrived for the second seminar in 1967, 
the Federation had 13 local branches. 
The Second National Women's Seminar held 
in Cochabamba was financed almost com- 
pletely by the Federation. This seminar 
included women from the mines and city 
workers. All delegates lived and worked 
together in a local hotel. They were 
praised by speakers for the homogeneity 
of the group in spite of its diversity 
of origin. 











Within 2 months, branches of the Fed- 
eration had been formed in the mine 
communities represented. They had held 
a workshop for mine women at the same 
time that the Cochabamba organizing 
committee carried out plans for a work- 
shop for rural Quechua women of the 
Cochabamba Valley. Delegate teams from 
each of six cities met in Cochabamba as 
a work and study group fora 4-day train- 
ing session to formulate specific pro- 
grams for their communities. Each team 
of four brought its own topics for 
planning. Subjects considered were 
women's education, training of volun- 
teers and restructuring of community 
organization, youth and the family, 
education and mental health, education 
of volunteers and work toward election 


of local authorities, and training of 
women in citizenship. Most Bolivian 
cities held area or local workshops 


during the next 2 years. 

Besides the incalculable value of 
teaching women to speak up forthe first 
time, other results of these programs 
have been citizen information centers, 
publication of a Citizen's Manual, re- 
orientation of student councils in 
various types of schools, and the estab- 
lishment of "civic schools" in community 
centers. Field representatives are 
called onby professional groups--school 
inspectors andother teacher groups, and 
schools of social work--to help develop 
civic education and action programs. In 
all countries, the programs are raising 


women's civic responsibility to national 
recognition and creating a small corps 
of individuals equipped in an initial 
fashion with new techniques for citizen 
involvement. 

Women in Latin America in the middle 
of the 20th century still were tied 
largely totraditional patterns and were 
not likely tobe economically active un- 
less they were living in a city or had 
had some secondary school education. 
When they worked, the job was rarely 
other than atask traditionally regarded 
as women's work--cooking, sewing, clean- 
ing, and serving. This was mitigated 
somewhat by atrend toward higher status, 
though of stjll more or less traditional 
jobs, such a& teaching, typing, social 
services, or factory work. 

Obviously a"leading sector" of female 
modernity in Latin America is among the 
highly educated big-city women who are 
the leaders and promoters of such or- 
ganizations as the women's bureaus, the 
National Committees of Cooperation, 
workshops, and community organizations. 
The extent and pace of expansion of the 
women's sector depends, as so much else 
in the region, on the pace of social 
and economic modernization. The future 
of Latin American women and their 
acceptance in the field of economic de- 
velopment and the labor force lie inthe 
efforts of both public and private 
groups, and their effectiveness in 
reaching and convincing local women of 
their rights and their potential. 


——_—FOOTNOTES——— 


1/ The AID finances a large 
the Institute. 
2/ This project 


part of 


taught budgeting, 
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financing, and means of raising funds; 
they move from place to place and are 
financed by the Ford Foundation. 
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Employment of Women in Seven European 
Countries Analyzed. In Western Europe, 
women's changing role inthe Labor force 
has been given a special impetus by the 
high level of economic expansion in the 
1950's and 1960's. Their change in 
labor force participation is shown in 
table 1. Labor shortages have led gov- 
ernment, industry, and business to draw 
on labor reserves, especially women. 
Programs now are being developed to 
make entrance into the labor force easier 
for women. Paid employment for many 
women no longer will be a transition 
between school and marriage. Despite 
expanded employment, women's roles as 
workers vary in the different countries 
as illustrated in table 2. 








Table 1. Participation rates of female 
workers in selected Western European 
countries in selected years 








Country Year Rate 
Belgium..ccccccccce 1947 19.0 
1968 24.4 

France ...ecccccccce 1954 29.9 
1967 25.5 

West Germany....... 1950 31.4 
1968 30.4 

Ttaly ..cccccccccoce 1951 21.7 
1968 19.7 

Spain.ccccccccccces 1950 11.8 
1968 17.4 

Sweden ..ccccccccecce 1950 23.2 
1965 29.8 

United Kingdom..... 1951 27.4 
1966 32.6 











Source: International Labor Office, 
Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1962 and 
1969, Geneva, and United Nations, Sta- 
tistical Yearbook, 1955, New York. 








Characteristics of Female Employment 


Figures on female employment generally 
reflect the degree of industrialization 
of the countries. The highest propor- 
tions of women in the labor force who 
are wage earners and salaried employees 
are inthe United Kingdom (91.5 percent) 
and Sweden (88.6 percent); the lowest 
are in Spain (60.3 percent) and Italy 
(61 percent). 

Distribution by class of worker shows 
the highest proportion of women who are 
employers and self-employed in Italy 
(15.6 percent) and Spain (14.4 percent). 
These countries also have the highest 
proportion of women who are unpaid 
family workers: Spain (25.2 percent) 
and Italy (20.9 percent). In agricul- 
ture, women are likely to be employed 
as unpaid family workers. In highly 
industrialized countries, the percent 
of women family helpers is considerably 
lower; in the United Kingdom it has 
dropped to 1.5 percent. 

The distribution of women in the 
labor force by economic sector shows 
66 to 68 percent active in service 
occupations in Belgium, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom, and 50 percent or less 
in the other countries. Employment in 
industry occupies from 24 percent in 
Sweden to 33 percent in West Germany. 
The agricultural sector constitutes the 
smallest proportion of the female Labor 
force. However, the proportions vary 
with the importance of agriculture from 
1.3 percent in the United Kingdom to 
23.2 percent in Spain, and 25.5 percent 
in Italy. 

The employment of women is growing 
rapidly in occupations which tradition- 
ally have been closed to them. Women 
have made the most gains in wholesale 
trade and service occupations in in- 
dustry, banks, and other financial es- 
tablishments. Large numbers continue 
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Activa en 1968 Encuesta (Madrid, 1969), table 25, p. 99. 





salaried and self-employed workers in industry and commerce." 


to be employed in the health services 
and in education, particularly on the 
primary level. Sixty-five percent of 
all primary school teachers in France, 
Italy, Sweden, and the United Kingdom 
are women. 

Most recent data indicate that in 
occupational distribution, the largest 
number of women is employed as crafts- 
men, service, production process, and 
related workers (table 3). Women are 
the major source of production workers 
in industries in which manual dexterity 
is essential. Examples are the textile 
industries of Belgium, France, and the 
United Kingdom, and electronic and 
transistor industries in Italy. How- 
ever, technological changes in manu- 
facturing underline increasingly the 
need for women to change their educa- 
tional preferences, and to include more 
technical training if they want to in- 
crease their opportunities for industrial 
employment. For example, textile fac- 
tories which have adopted more highly 
mechanized production techniques are 
placing more men than women. Compari- 
sons of employment proportions by sex 
in factories where both men and women 
are employed show that the proportion 
of men employed at each occupational 
level increases as the amount of techni- 
cal skill required increases. 

Although the number of men greatly 
exceeds the number of women in technical 
occupations such as technicians and 
engineers, a higher proportion of women 
are entering this occupational area 
every year. In France, for example, 
between 1954 and 1962, the number of 
female engineers increased from 2.1 
to 3.7 of the total female labor force 
and female technicians increased from 
7.1 to 9 percent. More men than women 
are active in administrative work in 
the countries compared except in Italy. 
The ratio of men to women in this cate- 
gory ranges from 2.1 in France to over 
7.1 in the United Kingdom. This occu- 
pational sector is small for both men 
and women; it includes between 1 and 
3.5 percent of the total labor force. 

Although large numbers of women have 
been employed asclerical and sales per- 
sonnel in recent years, technological 
developments in office procedures, es- 


pecially data processing, could alter 
this trend. Recent’ studies suggest 
that automation may slow the rate at 
which new jobs arecreated and that these 
new jobs, in some cases, tend to be 
filled by men rather than women. For 
example, in 1965 the number of jobs in 
the United Kingdom had been reduced 
22.5 percent in those offices where 
electronic data processing had replaced 
other procedures. Women held over 
three-fourths of the jobs abolished by 
automation; approximately half of the 
jobs created by introducing automation 
were filled by men. 1/ 


20-Year Trend 


The degree of change in women's work 
in the industrial countries of Western 
Europe in the last decades can be 
illustrated by West Germany. Table 4 
shows that, between 1950 and 1968, the 
pronounced trend was away from unpaid 
family work and into paid employment. 
The proportion of economically active 
females classified as salaried employees 
and wage earners rose from 60percent in 
1950 to 76 percent in 1968, while the 
proportion classified as unpaid family 
workers decreased from 32 percent to 18 
percent in the same period. 

The trend toward paid employment is 
also reflected in changes inthe distri- 
bution of women by branch of economic 
activity. Between 1950 and 1968, major. 
changes occurred in agriculture, manu- 
facturing, commerce, and services. Al- 
most 50 percent fewer women worked in 
agriculture, partly because of reduction 
in the number of unpaid family helpers 
which occurred in the movement of rural 
families to urban centers. Employment 
increased by 59 percent in manufacturing, 
117 percent in commerce, and 47 percent 
in services. The number of female 
salaried employees and wage earners in- 
creased 70 percent in manufacturing, 
153 percent in commerce, and 44 percent 
in services between 1950 and 1968. 


Labor Force Participation 
and Education 


Participation by women is being 
affected by education. More than in 
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Table 4. Female labor force by class of worker and branch of economic 
activity, West Germany, 1950 and 1968 


[In thousands | 















































Total Employers and} Salaried em- Unpaid 
Branch of economic economically workers on ployees and family 
activity active own account | wage earners workers 
1950 1968 1950 1968 1950 1968 1950 1968 
Total..cccccccccces 7,949 |9,609 606 591 | 4,800 |7,312 | 2,543 | 1,707 
Agriculture......eeeeeees 2,797 |1,418 215 157 386 94 | 2,197 | 1,167 
Mining and quarrying..... 12 26 0 0 12 25 0 1 
Manufacturing......+++e+. 1,901 | 3,017 145 66 | 1,661 | 2,829 96 122 
Construction......eeeeees 48 110 4 5 34 76 9 29 
Electricity, gas, and 
water servicesS......+--. ll 28 0 0 ll 28 0 0 
Commerce....seeeees coves 925 | 2,006 147 198 631 | 1,594 147 214 
Transport and 
communications......+-- 127 238 3 5 120 223 ll 
BOEVICES occ cccccccccccesel byS76 | 2,706 92 160 | 1,693 | 2,443 90 163 
Not classifiable......... 252 0 0 0 251 0 1 0 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of Source: International Labor Office, 
individual* items may not equal totals. Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1955 and 
1969 (Geneva). 
the past, girls are remaining in school ticeship enrollment in France were 
beyond the required number of years. women. 
As a result, fewer girls in the younger The accelerated pace of industriali- 
age groups are joining the labor force, zation and technological innovation 


and the age level of female workers is 


rising. This trend is expected to con- 
tinue in most European countries and 
to affect the employment of women be- 


tween the ages of 15 and 24. 

As a general rule, European women who 
continue their education through and be- 
yond the secondary level take general 
education courses rather than technical 
training. At the university level, 
women still concentrate on courses in 
the "general arts." Girls also train 
for a narrower range of occupations, 
primarily in those fields traditionally 


open to women: Clerical and _  steno- 
graphic work, nursing, and teaching. 
Although the participation of girls in 


apprenticeship and other training pro- 
grams is increasing and varies among 
the Western European countries, the 
number entering full-time training as 
apprentices is still relatively small. 
In 1960, about 20 percent of the appren- 
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since World War II has opened new oppor- 
tunities for women. Longer compulsory 
education and common systems of educa- 
tion for boys and girls have helped 
change traditional views of a woman's 
economic role. 

The educational 
the type of training and employment 
which women take later in life after 
their children are grown. In general, 
older women retrain for child care, 
homekeeping, various educational fields, 
and occupations involving care of the 
sick. When employment is tight, as 
today, education and training of women 
and girls receive new impetus to achieve 
parity with that available to men and 
boys. 


system also affects 


Married Women 


Many European countries show signifi- 
cant increases in the number of married 


women who work. Between 1950 and 1960, 
their percentage in the female labor 
force increased in France from 49 per- 
cent to 53.2 percent, in Sweden from 30 


percent to over 50 percent, and in the 


United Kingdom from 41 percent to 52 
percent. During the same period the 
percentage of wives and mothers among 


working women in the United States in- 
creased from 52 to 60. An _ untapped 
labor reserve among women still exists 
in the European countries. 

A recent West German survey showed 
that, during the past 20 years, the 
number of working mothers with children 
under age 14 has increased 77 percent. 
Further, about 33 percent ofall married 
women, 66 percent ofall divorced women, 
and 19 percent of all widows work for a 
living. More significant, however, is 
the survey's finding that women, many 
between 20 and 30 years of age, leave 
work to care for children, and return 
after a relatively short absence. About 
37 percent return after 1-2 years, 18 
percent after 2-5 years, 17 percent 
after 5-10 years, l2percent after 10-15 
years, and l6percent after more than 15 
years. 

The increasing proportion of married 
women and mothers in the labor force 
means that a growing number of female 
workers will have to reconcile family 
with work responsibilities. The result 
will be a growing need for the kinds of 
services which would help women fulfill 
their dual functions. These services 
include child care facilities, school 
meals, and transportation to and from 
work. 


Programs to Induce Women to Work 


Some countries have enacted legisla- 
tion to assist female workers. West 
Germany's Manpower Development Law of 
June 1969, 2/ with its extensive pro- 
visions for training, retraining, and 
vocational guidance, has as one of its 
principal aims: "Providing employment 
opportunities for women who are diffi- 
cult to place in the normal conditions 
of the employment market because they 
are married, or for other reasons are 
or have been bound by domestic obliga- 


tions." In Sweden, the Labor Market 
Board 3/ makes a special effort to re- 
habilitate hard-to-place workers, among 
whom the Labor Market Board includes 
women. Due to manpower shortages, part- 
time arrangements have been made in a 
wide range of jobs that cannot be filled 
with full-timeworkers. Primarily, these 
are the occupations where shift-work 
arrangements are possible. Service 
occupations, especially, are increas- 
ingly utilizing shift-work arrange- 
ments. Other shift-work plans exist 
for teachers, social workers, office 
personnel (clerks, stenographers, re- 
ceptionists, bookkeepers), civil serv- 
ants, medical technicians, and nurses. 
Shift work may be continuous half days, 
special daily shifts, or a limited num- 
ber of full days each week. In West 
Germany, some official labor exchanges 
have introduced an "express" service to 
handle necessary short-time placements. 
Women in France, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom also have part-time jobs in 
industry. 


Hours of Work 


Hours for women employed full time 
vary among the different countries and 
among different occupations within each 
country. European women, however, 
average 40 to 45 hours spread over 5-54 
days. Hours usually are established by 
collective bargaining, although legis- 
lation establishes a legal maximum of 
48 hours per week inWest Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Portugal, and Spain. 

Many married women are employed part 
time. Most of Western Europe defines 
part time as being fewer than 30 hours 
a week; actually, part-time work usually 
means 20 to 30 hours. 


Equal Pay 


Although equal 
ties are opening for women 
Western Europe, one major area of in- 
equality still exists. Women's eam- 
ings range from approximately 60 percent 
to 79 percent 4/ of the wages paid men 
in the same or similar work as shown in 
the following tabulation: 


employment opportuni- 
in most of 
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Female earnings 
as percent of 


Country male earnings 1/ 
Belgium..... eeccceces 63.6 
France. ....cce- coece 85.6 
West Germany........ 69.5 
es) Pee eer ee ee oe 74.1 
Spain..... ceccee eves (2/) 
Sweden..... eoccecece 78.9 
United Kingdom...... 59.5 

1/ The comparison represents 1968 


hourly wage rates inthe nonagricultural 
sector, except for (1) Belgium, where 
available data are based on 1967 daily 
wages, (2) Sweden, where data are based 
on average hourly rates inmanufacturing, 
and (3) Italy--data are based on gross 
hourly earnings in mining, manufacturing, 
and construction. 

2/ Not available. 
Of course, the preference of women for 
part-time employment limits their po- 
tential total earnings. However, in 
general their hourly rates of pay also 
are lower than those paid men. In 
recognition of this problem, the ICFTU 
is planning a conference in 1971 to 
seek broader implementation of ILO Con- 
vention No. 100, which provides that 
women receive equal pay with men for 
work of equal value. ~ 

About half of the countries of Western 
Europe have ratified this convention, 
and its concept is gaining popularity 
and support in the remaining European 
countries. In the United Kingdom, which 
has not ratified the equal pay conven- 
tion, the Government has_ introduced 
legislation which would require that by 
1975 women must receive equal pay with 
men for broadly equivalent work. The 
proposal has the full support of the 
major trade unions. 


Canada 


Women's Federation Speaks Out Against 
Discrimination. The Canadian Federation 
of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs ispressing for the removal of all 
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discrimination against women workers. 
As reported in the April 1970 issue of 
Labour Gazette (official journal of the 
Canada Department of Labour), the Fed- 
eration has added its voice to the 
demands of labor and other groups with 
a brief to the Prime Minister on the 
status of women. The brief proposes 
Federal legislation to provide adequate 
maternity leave and maternity benefits 
for women, and apermanent commission on 
the status of women. "The fact that 
+ « « women carry the unborn children 
and give birth to them is not a valid 
reason why they should be discriminated 
against as workers," states the brief. 
"They are entitled as a matter of right 
to receive a guarantee against loss of 
employment and seniority, and against 
economic hardship, for a stated mater- 
nity period." The Federation says that 
existing maternity protection policies 
in Canada are "varied and inadequate," 
and that although statutory provisions 
in four provinces do guarantee maternity 
leave, they are operative in only two. 

The proposed commission on women 
would (1) give leadership and encourage- 
ment to women seeking recognition innew 
fields of endeavor, (2) assist in the 
enforcement of laws to protect employed 
women, (3) seek opportunities for the 
advancement of working women, and (4) 
consider complaints of discrimination 
based on sex. 

The Federation also is pressing for 
amendment of the Income Tax Act to pro- 
vide for exemptions of up to Can$1,500 
(US$1,395) a year for working women 
who employ others, in the home or out- 
side, tocare for dependent children, or 
elderly or disabled persons. It also 
seeks an increase in the tax-exempt 
earnings of married women from the 
present Can$250 (US$232.50) a year to 
Can$950 (US$883.50). 








1/ These results were substantiated 
by a survey of industrialized countries 
conducted by the ILO in 1967. 

2/ For a detailed description of the 
Law's provisions, see Labor Developments 
Abroad, November 1969, pp. 1-4. 

3/ For a detailed description of the 
activities of the Labor Market Board, see 











Labor Developments 

1969, pp. 14-16. 
4/ In the United States in 1968, 

median earnings for women employed full 


Abroad, September 








time (40 hours) were 58 percent of those 
of men employed full time in the same 
or similar work. 


U.S.S.R. 
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Statistics on Women Workers in the 
Soviet Union.* At the end of 1968, there 
were 54 women to 46 men inthe population 
of the U.S.S.R., orabout 19million more 
women than men in a population of 239 
million. The proportion of women to 
men was highest (55 to 45) inthe repub- 
lics invaded by Germany during World 
War II (Russia, theUkraine, Belorussia, 
Estonia, and Latvia), and lowest (51 to 
49) in the Central Asian Republics. 1/ 
The average life expectancy of Soviet 
women is 74 years; of men, 66 years. 

All able-bodied Soviet women without 
family obligations or other justified 
excuse are under a legal and moral ob- 
ligation to work. They must be paid the 
same rates as men doing the same work. 








Since the introduction of the 5-year 
economic plans in 1928, with their 
emphasis on heavy industry instead of 


consumer goods production, even house- 
wives with children have been under 
economic pressure to seek jobs outside 
the home, when their husbands are low 
earners. Large-scale employment of 
housewives in the Soviet Union has been 
facilitated in recent years’ through 
mechanization and automation of produc- 
tion processes and establishment of 
various conveniences for women workers. 
Since 1964, housewives with some in- 
dispensable household duties have been 
entitled to a shorter workday in enter- 
prises offering services directly tothe 
public. 2/ 


*Adapted fromEdmund Nash, "The Status 
of Woman in the U.S.S.R.,"" to be in- 
cluded in the Monthly Labor Review for 
June 1970. 





The number of Soviet women wage and 
salary earners increased from an annual 
average of 2.8 million (24 percent of 
all earners) in 1928 to 44.3 million 
(50 percent of all earners) in 1969. 
The proportion of women in the total 
number of wage and salary earners, by 
economic sector, for sélected years 
between 1928 and 1968 is shown in the 
accompanying table. In 1928, more 
women than men were employed in educa- 
tion and health services; by 1950, the 
number of women also exceeded that of 
men in communications, trade, and credit 
and insurance; and by 1960, women also 
outnumbered men in State administrative 
jobs. In industry at the beginning of 
1969, the proportion of women ranged 
from 36 percent in the cement industry 
and 41 percent in machine-building and 
metalworking to 72 percent in textiles 
and 84 percent in the garment industry. 
Although women were only 43 percent of 
the wage and salary earners in agricul- 
ture in 1968, they were a majority of 
agricultural workers, if collective 
farm workers who are not wage or salary 
earners but share in net farm income 
are included. 

In 1967, the proportion of women 
workers was highest in the western parts 
of the U.S.S.R., where consumer in- 
dustries and services are best developed. 
In the Estonian Republic the proportion 
of working women to working men was 53 
to 47; in the Russian andLatvian Repub- 
lics, 52 to 48; in the Belorussian Re- 
public, 51 to 49. In the underdeveloped 
central parts of the U.S.S.R., the lowest 
proportions were inthe Tajik, 38 to 62; 
the Armenian, Azerbaijan, and Turkmen 
Republics. all 40 to 60; and the Uzbek 
Republic, 41 to 59. 3/ 
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Percent of women in the total number of wage and salary earners 1/ by economic 
sector, selected years, 1928-68 











Economic sector 1928 | 1940 1950 1960 1968 
Total .ccccccccccessccees oecesccoecces eee 24 39 +7 47 50 
Industry 2/ (industrial-production personnel). 26 38 46 45 47 
Construction (construction-installation 
personnel) ...cccccccccccecs cosece ccccccccces 6 23 33 29 28 
Agriculture........ee0- eccccccccccscccccescese 24 30 42 41 43 
State and industrial enterprise farms..... 45 34 49 43 43 
TYANSPOTt...seeeeseeeee TEEeTTTELrTe ee ccccccce 7 21 28 24 24 
Communications..... TUTTITICIT TTT TTT ceccce oe 28 48 59 64 67 
Trade, procurement, eaterial- technical 
supply and sales, and public dining......... 19 44 57 66 74 
Health Services. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 63 76 84 85 85 
Educational and cultural-enlightenment 
institutions......eeeeeees eeercccccccesoeece 55 59 69 70 72 
Science.......... eoccccccoes oecces ceecccccoece 40 42 43 42 46 
Credit and insurance....... oe ceccccccccccccses 38 41 58 68 76 
Administrative units (State and cooperative 
institutions) .....eeeeeeeeeees eccccccccccecs 19 34 a 51 58 























1/ Includes wage and salary earners 
on collective farms but not collective 
farmers who share in net farm income. 

2/ Includes manufacturing, mining, 
logging, fishing, current repair of 
plant and installation, current and 
capital repair of equipment, and elec- 
tric power generation. 


Soviet women for some time have ex- 
ceeded the number of men in access to 
professional training. By the end of 
1967, women with secondary or college 
education were 58 percent of all certi- 
fied specialists in the country. 4/ 
At present, women constitute about 52 
percent of all college-trained special- 
ists, about 70 percent of medical doc- 
tors, andabout 70 percent of teachers .5/ 
In mid-November 1968, they constituted 
64 percent of all economists, 40 per- 
cent of agronomists and veterinarians, 
31 percent of engineers, and 63 percent 
of all specialists with secondary school 
training. At the end of 1968, there 
were 318,700 women scientific workers, 
2,500 of whom held Doctor of Science 
degrees. 6/ The proportion of women 
students on the college level in the 
school year 1967-68 was 46 percent, and 
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Note: The minimum employment | age 
is 15 years for apprentices and 16years 
for others. 


Source: U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, 
Central Statistical Administration, 
Vestnik Statistiki (Statistical Herald), 
No. 1, January 1970, p. 89. 





in secondary specialized schools, 52 
percent. 7/ 





1/ U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, 
Central Statistical Administration, 
Vestnik Statistiki (Statistical Herald), 
No. 1, January 1970, p. 89. 

2/ M. Pankin, “Privileges of Women 





Wage and Salary Earners," Sotsialis- 


ticheski Trud (Socialist Labor), March 
1969, p. 138. 

3/ U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, 
Central Statistical Administration, 
Vestnik Statistiki (Statistical Herald), 
No. 1, January 1969, p. 86. 

4/ U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, 
Central Statistical Administration, 
Zhenshchiny i Deti v SSSR (Women and 
Children inthe U.S.S.R.), Moscow, 1967, 
p- 97. 
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5/ Moscow News, No. 10, March 14, 
1970, p. 3. 
6/ Vestnik Statistiki, op. cit., 








January 1970, pp. 91 and 93. 
7/ Vestnik  Statistiki, op. cit., 
January 1969, pp. 90-93. 
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Ceylon 


Women Join the Labor Force. For cen- 
turies, women occupied a_ subsidiary 
position in Ceylonese society. Educa- 
tion was confined to men, and employ- 
ment for women generally was restricted 
to that of unpaid family worker on small 
landholdings. However, two factors 
have played a direct role inthe gradual 
transformation of woman's place in 
Ceylonese society: The creation of an 
immigrant estate labor force in the 
mid-19th century to work on large plan- 
tation estates established a precedent 
of paid employment for women and the 
advent of universal free education in 
1945 gave women access to schooling on 
the same basis as men. These factors, 
in addition to the social upheaval en- 
gendered by World War II, ~ greatly 
hastened the dissolution of traditional 
attitudes toward women's employment. 

According to the 1963 census, women 
were 26 percent of unpaid family workers 
and 39 percent of agricultural wage 
earners but, more significantly, in just 
over two decades they had expanded their 
employment to the point where they were 
12 percent of the nonagricultural em- 
ployed population and 20 percent of un- 
employed jobseekers. Nearly all the 
nurses and midwives in Ceylon were 
women, as were more than 75 percent of 
the textile workers, about 50 percent 
of teachers, 45 percent of those in 
domestic or hotel services, 44 percent 
of the telephone and telecommunications 
operators, and 37 percent of stenog- 
raphers and typists. Young women now 
joining the labor force face the same 
job shortage as young men, but no 
longer do women face employment limita- 





tions because of the traditional atti- 
tudes or restrictions. 

As in ancient times, in 1963 women 
constituted the majority of those who 
had no education. However, among those 
who had had an education, women consti- 
tuted 43 percent of those with the 
equivalent of a U.S. high school diplo- 
ma, 26 percent of those with a college 
degree, 6 percent of those with a tech- 
nical qualification equivalent to a 
college degree, and 19 percent of those 
with a postgraduate degree.--Ceylon, 
Census of the Population (Colombo, 1963) 
and Imogen Kannangara, "Women's Employ- 
ment in Ceylon," International Labour 
Review (Geneva), February 1966, pp. 
117-126. 








Israel 


Record Number of Women Employed. A 
record 295,000 women were employed in 
Israel in 1969; they accounted for 30 
percent of all women of working age, 
according toThe Israel Economist, which 
stated that the previous record of 29.2 
percent participation was established 
in 1965. 

In 1969, the female employed labor 
force (civilian) included 55.4 percent 
in services; 17.6 percent in industry; 
14.6 percent in trade, finance, and in- 
surance; 8.3 percent in agriculture; 
2.5 percent in transport; and 1.6 per- 
cent whose employment was not identified. 
The publication noted that in the first 
half of 1969 there was a marked rise in 
the number of women jobseekers regis- 
tered with the employment exchanges. 
At the end of June, 38 percent of all 
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jobseekers were women. Of all working 
women, 55 percent were married and 25 
percent were mothers of children under 
14. 

The Israel Economist declared that the 
rise in the number of working women is 
the result not only of increased demand 
for manpower but also of activities 
initiated by the Ministry of Labour. 
(See also Labor Developments Abroad, 
September 1969, p. 18.) Among the latter 
are information campaigns and training 
courses which currently are attended by 
3,000 women. Of these, 300 women are 
being trained in skills previously con- 
sidered suitable only for men, such as 
metalwork, electronics, quality control, 
and aeronautical drafting.--The Israel 
Economist, October 1969. 











Saudi Arabia 


Women Begin to Emerge From Traditional 
Role. Women of Saudi Arabia are emerging 
from their traditional secondary role in 
Saudi life as a result of community de- 
velopment projects initiated by the Gov- 
ernment. For the first time in history, 
and despite initial strong opposition 
from local inhabitants, education for 
women was introduced in the model com- 
munity development project in Dariyah 
in 1961. The first course began with 
12 girls; by the end of 1963, 2,567 
girls were attending classes in 14 de- 
velopment centers throughout the King- 
dom. The women are taught religion, 
reading, and writing, as well as home- 
making skills and methods to raise 
family economic and nutritional stand- 
ards. Women now participate in founding 
and managing cooperative societies in 
the girls' training houses, and in the 
education of their daughters; they meet 
to discuss local social problems and 
what they can do to help solve them; 
and they are following the advice of 
Government specialists in introducing 
hygienic improvements such as sanitary 
toilets, window screens, and the use of 
insecticides in their homes. The inno- 
vations in the community development 
centers are leading to gradual improve- 
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ment of social and housing standards. 
--Glimpses on The Ministry of Labor and 
Social Affairs of the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, Fall 1966. 











United Arab Republic (Egypt) 


Trends in Women's Education and Par- 
ticipation in the Labor Force. In the 
United Arab Republic (UAR), the govern- 
ment is trying to provide education in 
all rural areas. The 1970 illiteracy 
rate is presumed to have dropped from 
the 1960 rate when 65 percent of the 
adult men and 98 percent of the women 
in some areas were illiterate. 1/ 
Educated women have participated in the 
labor force longer and more extensively 
than in most other Arab countries; a 
comparison can bemade only with Lebanon 
in time and development. In 1969, Dr. 
Sahair Calamawy estimated that one of 
every 14 workers in Egypt was a woman; 
the ratio is expected to increase to one 
in every 7 by 1980. 2/ 








Educational Trends 


One reason for the relative emancipa- 
tion of Egyptian and Lebanese women is 
that foreign schools and colleges were 
established in the private sector when 
education for young girls in the public 
sector was limited. Because of the 
prestige of French culture in the Medi- 
terranean area, French schools and 
colleges predominated and offered girls 
a general or specialized education at 
the same level as that offered in Europe. 
The first girls' school was opened in 
1872. By the turn of the century, 
some girls of the upper income group 
were being educated through the sec- 
ondary level. After World War IL, women 


gained the legal right to university 
study. With one exception (see below), 
all universities in Egypt are in the 
public sector and education is free. 


In the 1920's women's associations were 
organized to work for emancipation from 
the veil, for political rights, and for 
a minimum age of 16 for marriage for 
girls. 
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In the past decade, the increase in 
the number of Egyptian girls who re- 
ceived higher education can be attributed 
largely to the growing acceptance of 
Western-type education among the more 
traditional elements of Moslem society. 
At the university level, the number of 
women students increased 169 percent 
from 1960-61 to 1967-68 while the number 
of men students increased only 44 per- 
cent, according to the following tabu- 
lation: 3/ 


All 
Years students Women Men 


|) eer 88,111 11,666 76,445 
0 ae 141,160 31,366 109,794 


Enrollment of women in all universities 
increased from 1960-61 to 1968 (table 
1). The percent increase was greater 
in the sciences than in the humanities, 
but the numbers enrolled in humanities 
continued to outnumber those in the 
sciences by a considerable margin. 

There are five national universities: 
Cairo (1908) with branches in Mansoura 
and in Khartoum inthe Sudan; Alexandria 
(1942) with branches inTanta and Beirut, 
Lebanon; Al Azhar, theoldest university 
(975) and Ain Shams (1950), both in 
Cairo; andAsiut (1957) inthe provincial 
capital of that name. Al Azhar, the 
highest seat of learning and scholarship 
in theIslamic tradition, was reorganized 
in 1961 along the lines of a modern 
university. All universities offer 
undergraduate and graduate studies. 

The one private university is the 
American University in Cairo (AUC). 4/ 
In 1969, of the nearly 4,000 students 
enrolled, 1,676 were girls. Girls pre- 
dominated at the undergraduate level: 
of 656 undergraduates, 394 were girls. 
In 1969, a sample survey was made of 
about half (325) of the undergraduates, 
including 243 girls. 5/ The students 
came from families of the traditional 
elite andupper classes, andmost fathers 
were in government service and business. 

Of the sample of girls, 20 percent 
were career oriented; 33 percent pre- 
ferred government employment; and 28 
percent, including 22 percent of all 


Moslem students and 39 percent of all 
Christian students, wanted to emigrate. 
A European country, followed by the 
United States, Canada, Australia, or 
another Arab Country were the order of 
preference for migration. In the near 
future, most male students expect to 
emigrate to work. This factor is sig- 
nificant for the future composition of 
the educated labor force in Egypt. 

The Ministry of Higher Education has 
jurisdiction over the universities and 
“higher institutes" or post-secondary 
colleges which offer undergraduate 
courses. In 1968-69, nearly 30,000 
students were enrolled and 5,000 gradu- 
ated from these institutions. Many 
fields of study, such ashome economics, 
education, social welfare, and teaching 
enroll mainly women. In 1960-61, women 
constituted 7,699 of the 14,546 total 
enrollment compared with 15,604 of the 
34,894 total in 1967-68. 

Secondary, higher, and_ technical 
training are concentrated in Cairo and 
Alexandria, the two largest population 
centers. 


Participation in the Labor Force 


Enrollment inuniversities and “higher 
institutes" indicates an increased in- 
flow of trained women into the labor 
force. The extent of their participa- 
tion cannot be determined exactly. In- 
formed observers believe themost recent 
complete census, taken in 1960, seriously 
undercounts the labor force, particu- 
larly in agriculture where many women 
are unpaid family workers. 6/ The cen- 
sus may be more accurate for women em- 
ployed in the urban areas. 

In 1960, almost 25 percent of em- 
ployed women were inthe service, sport, 
and recreation category (table 2). 
Professional (including teachers) and 
technical workers were next in importance 
(12.2 percent). Women engaged in crafts 
and production processing (9.8 percent) 
were primarily engaged in villagecrafts, 
such as handweaving and basketwork and 
in processing textile goods inthe large 
milis in the Delta area. Sales workers 
(7.9 percent) are a traditional group, 
as it has been common practice in Egypt 
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Table l. 
of study, between 1960-61 and 1967-68 


Numbers and percent increase of women students, by major field 











Field of study 1960-61 1967-68 | Percent 

increase 

Total...... TITTTTTTITITI TTT 13,960 31 , 366 124.7 
Sciences..... ccceccecce PTTTTTTIT TTT TTT ete ° 3,303 12,061 265.2 
Medicine and pharmacology......seesecereees 1,626 6,445 296.4 
Engineering ..cccccccccccccccccscccces eccces 386 2,000 418.1 
Agriculture... cccscccccccccccccvccesesccees 611 2,042 234.2 
Veterinary medicine... ..cececcccccccecccees 72 316 338.9 
Other. .ccccccccece pe ecccececccencccecccoces 608 1,258 106.9 
Humanities... cccccccsccssceces cc ccccneccccces 10,657 19,305 81.1 
PEUD ido iws 0660 400006 eeneeeswe Seeeccceccces ° 4,948 5,351 8.1 
OO eee Teer ee ee eT eT Tee ee 2,357 5,700 141.8 
LOW ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccccecccceceses 1,460 2,212 51.5 
Islamic studies L/...ceeseeeececccsereccees -- 1,208 -- 
Education and teacher training........++ee. 1,678 3,888 131.7 
Economics.....+++- TYTTETITTLITEL TIT 78 466 497.4 
MUPSLN.ccccccccscccccccccescsescccccccsees 136 480 252.9 














1/ Islamic studies were not available 
to women until 1962-63. 

Source: United Arab Republic, Cen- 
tral Agency for Public Mobilisation and 


Statistics, Statistical Abstract of The 
United Arab Republic, 1951/52-1967/68, 
Cairo, June 1969, pp. 136-142. 






































Table 2. Total and female labor force, 1/ by occupational group, 1960 
Labor force 
Occupational group Total Women only 
Number Percent | Number Percent 
BLL BEOUSs cc ccccccccccscccesceees 6,867,390 100.0 | 391,271 100.0 
Professional, technical, and related 

ED a0 a i dhs ess cede deine deve sueee 214,914 3.1 47,917 12.2 
Administrative, executive, and 

managerial workersS.........ceceecesees 74,529 1.1 3,562 9 
CROSSE DOENETR sc cccccccccevcscescceces 249 ,007 3.6 11,338 2.9 
ee ee eae 552,137 8.0 30,731 7.9 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, loggers, 

and welated woekerS.cccccccccccccececs 3,671,289 53.5 129,212 33.0 
Miners, quarrymen, and related workers... 11,861 fi 7 (2/) 
Workers in transport and communications. 207 5723 3.0 1,003 3 
Craftsmen, production-process workers, 

Ome LAROTOTR, BeOcGSeccccccececcececces 1,095,616 16.0 38,512 9.5 
Service, sport, and recreation workers.. 638 ,560 9.3 95,080 24.3 
Workers not classifiable by occupation.. 151,754 2. 33,909 8.7 

1/ Age 15 and over. Source: International Labor Office, 


2/ Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1968 


(Geneva, 1969), pp. 152-153. 





for women to own or work in shops. 

Most women workers in agriculture and 
sales are in the private sector; all 
other groups are employed mainly by the 
government. In 1969, most educated 
women worked forthe government and were 
active in all fields except the judici- 
ary. The Ministry of Education employs 
about 60,000; the largest number teach 
at primary and secondary schools. Women 
constitute more than half of all per- 
sonnel in the government's program on 
family planning and one-third of all 
employees in the Ministry of Social 
Justice. 7/ Three are members of Par- 
liament and many women work in offices 
and on committees of the Arab Socialist 
Party. The Egyptian Government’ en- 
courages women to enter the professions. 

Strong trends exist to counteract the 
tradition of male domination and female 
restriction. Increased participation of 
women in education and in the labor 
force has not been without opposition, 
particularly among farmers and lower 
middle classworkers of the cities. When 
the mother is educated, most young men 
strongly support advancement for women.8/ 

Arab Socialism, introduced in 1952, 
implied an ideological commitment to 
equality for women which was explicitly 
stated in the National Charter of 1962, 
a document which frames the principles 
of the doctrine! 


Woman must be regarded as equal to 
man and she must therefore shed the 
remaining shackles that impede her 
free movement, so that she may play 
a constructive and profoundly inm- 
portant part in shaping the life of 
the country. 9/ 


Egypt has ratified four ILO Conven- 
tions concerning the employment of women: 
Number Title 

45 Underground Work (Women) 
89 Night Work (Women) (Revised) 

100 Equal Pay 

111 Discrimination (Employment 


and Occupation) 


Except forfarm labor, equal pay legis- 
lation covers private employment and 


the Labor Code sets an equal minimum 
wage for men and women. In practice, 
the ILO reports that average weekly 
earnings of women are slightly more than 
half the earnings of men. In govern- 
ment, however, women receive equal pay 
for equal work. In the agricultural 
sector, women are paid 10 percent less 
than men for doing the same work. In 
practice, a woman farm worker may be 
paid well below that rate. Such dis- 
crepancies may account for part of the 
difference reported by ILO. 


According to a 1968 study of men 
teachers in secondary schools and an 
earlier study of men at ateacher train- 
ing college in Cairo, 10/ most men dis- 
approved of the employment of married 
women. The following responses were 
given by men students in a secondary 
school to the question: Suppose that 
men and women are working in a factory 
and that all of them are doing the same 





work. What pay do you think each group 
should receive: 
Percent Number 
Total .ccccee ° 100.0 1,040 
The pay should be equal 39.7 413 
The men should get a 
RACCLO MOTBecccccsece 37.9 394 
The men should get a 
lot MOTe.....eeee0. ee 19.7 205 
The women should 
receive more......... 2.2 23 
HO GROWS cc ccccccccccse 5S 5 
l/ Illiteracy figures probably were 
underestimated, since literacy in the 


1961 census was assessed on the basis 
of the respondent's report. 

2/ Dr. Sahair Calamawy, “Women Win 
Their Way to Higher Public Posts," in 
The Times (London), Special Supplement 
on Egypt, July 24, 1969. 

3/ United Arab Republic, Central 
Agency for Public Mobilisation and Sta- 
tistics, Statistical Abstract of The 
United Arab Republic, 1951/52-1967/68, 
Cairo, June 1969. 

4/ The American University in Cairo 
is a nonsectarian university chartered 
in New York in 1919. It has grown 
rapidly in the last 7 years. 
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5/ George H. Weightman. Children of 
the Ancien Regime in aChanging Society: 
A Study of the Egyptian Students at 
American University in Cairo, mimeo- 
graphed, 1969; paper read at the Middle 
East Studies Association meeting in 
Toronto, Nov. 1969. 


6/ Only one-third of the women counted 
in the labor force in1960 were employed 
in agriculture. The reluctance of the 
country women to give the enumerator 
information may account, in part, for 
the low figure. 

7/ Calamawy, op. cit. 

8/ Peter C. Dodd, "Youth and Women's 
Emancipation in the United Arab Repub- 
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Congo (Kinshasa) these female commercial workers were 


Women's Role inthe Labor Force Chang- 
ing. Women in the Congo traditionally 
have played an important role in sub- 
sistence agriculture. Most of the esti- 
mated 4.3 million women active in the 
1968 labor force 1/ were employed in 
this economic activity, although not 
on a full-time basis. An estimated 50 
percent of the annual workdays of women 
in subsistence agriculture are spent in 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting 
crops. However, as increasing numbers 
of women migrate with their husbands to 
urban centers, their role in the labor 
force necessarily changes. Without 
plots to cultivate, women have taken 
opportunities to enter the cash economy 
as small-scale manufacturers of palm 
oil, sellers of food and beer, and petty 
traders. In 1967, two associations for 
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started--the National Association of 
Commercial Women (Association Nationale 
des Femmes Commerciales--ANAFCO) and the 
National Society of Commercial Women 
(Société Nationale des Femmes Commer- 
ciales--SONAFCO). 

In urban society less emphasis is 
placed on the woman's traditional role 
as a productive economic unit and more 
on her value as a housewife. Her hus- 
band expects her to cook meals, launder 
clothes--especially men'sdress shirts-- 
care for children, and present an ur- 
banized appearance. Furthermore, her 
influence in family life has increased. 
Her husband, as a wage earner, works 
everyday away from home, as is not the 
case in rural areas. A woman also is 
considerably less subject toconstraints 
imposed upon her by the extended family, 
a basic unit in traditional village 











life. Being less restricted inactivity, 
women make independent associations 
among themselves through social clubs. 
Residence in urban areas presents ex- 
panded educational opportunities for 
women and those with more than primary 
school educations already are beginning 
to reject this new-found role of house- 
wife in favor of wage-earning jobs in 
government and in educational and social 
welfare services. Between 1961/62 and 
1966/67, school enrollment of girls 
quadrupled. By the 1967/68 school year, 
831,000 females--23 percent of those 
females aged 5-25--were in _ school. 
About 40,000were in postprimary schools, 
mainly in secondary education. Over 
220 were inschools of higher education. 
Educational opportunity has enabled 
a number of Congolese women to enter 
fields formerly reserved for men; for 
example, President Joseph-Désiré Mobutu 
has appointed Sophia Lihau-Kanza as 
Minister of Social Affairs and Josephine 
Mayakapongo as Second National Secre- 
tary of the Congo's single political 
party, the Popular Movement of the Revo- 
lution (Mouvement Populaire de la Révo- 
lution). Women also form contingents 
in the national army and _ national 
police.--U.S. Government and Democratic 
Republic of the Congo Publications. 











North Africa 


Changes are Slow in Traditional Posi- 
tion of Women. The proportion of females 
to males in Libya, Morocco, and Tunisia 
is about 1 to 1. Few women, however, 
participate inthe economic and political 
life of their country. In _ traditional 
Moslem society, separation between the 
sexes is maintained inwork as in social 
life. A survey conducted in Morocco in 
the early 1960's 2/ on attitudes toward 
women working reflected a common view 
regarding women in the labor force. 
Both male and female respondents con- 








sidered tolerable a job that did not 
bring the female into contact with the 
male, but undesirable one that did. 
The labor force participation rate of 
Moroccan women 3/ in 1960 was 12percent. 

In Tunisia, where the Government, 
along with women's organizations, has 
championed the emancipation of women 
since independence, the participation 
rate of women 3/ in the labor force was 
26 percent in 1966. About 83 percent 
of all women 4/ in the labor force work 
in agriculture. Technically, almost all 
occupations are open to women in Tunisia; 
however, as in Morocco and Libya, women 
are concentrated in agriculture, pri- 
marily as unpaid family helpers, and in 
handicrafts which can be pursued in the 
seclusion of the home. Few women are 
employed in administrative, executive, 
or managerial positions. Women who have 
attained some degree of education find 
their skills in demand in the pro- 
fessions, business offices, and govern- 
ment. 

Women in Libya donot enjoy this degree 
of emancipation. The opportunity to 
receive an education or participate in 
the money economy is limited; no more 
than 6 percent of the female population 
were estimated to be in the labor 
force in 1964. Primary school enroll- 
ment for girls has increased, however. 
In the school year 1966-67, 62,611 girls 
were enrolled in primary school, an in- 
crease of about 10 percent over 1962.-- 
U.S. Embassy and Government Reports. 








1/ The total 1968 labor force was un- 
officially estimated at 8.3 million, 
based on projections from the 1955-57 
census. 

2/ “Women and Professions in Morocco," 
International Social Science Journal, 
Vol. XIV, No. 1, UNESCO, 1962. 

3/ All females 15 years of age and 
over. 

4/ Includes some females below age 15 
as well as those 15 years of age and 
over. 
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Y EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


Australia 


Working Women Benefit From Changing 
Attitudes. Women in Australia have made 
significant strides towards their goals 
of increased job opportunities for 
women and equal pay for equal work. 
These gains reflect a breakdown of male 
prejudices inherent in the culture and 
a change in the traditional Australian 
view that woman's place is in the home, 
and a tight labor market. 

The increasing participation of women 
in the labor force began in World War 
II when women took on jobs traditionally 
thought of as suitable only for men. 
Currently, Australia is experiencing a 
period of full employment. The increased 
demand for workers has created new job 
opportunities for women. In addition, 
technological change has created many 
new jobs, and has freed women from 
household tasks to enable them to work 
outside the home. Concurrently, there 
has been improvement in education and 
an expansion of educational opportuni- 
ties for women. Between 1966 and 1969 
the number of women in the work force 
rose by 4.5 percent a year, compared 
with a 2.25-percent increase per year 
for men. 

According to Norman Mackenzie, an 
Australian sociologist, higher stand- 
ards of living, and the fact there are 
more jobs than applicants have made men 
less protective about their jobs and 
more receptive to women as coworkers. 
As the labor shortage has reduced job 
insecurity, many men have recognized 
that working wives make a_ substantial 
contribution to family living standards 
and bring family affairs into wider 
perspective. 1/ 

The basic wage decision of the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
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Commission (CCAC) in 1969 ended a strug- 
gle of over half a century to obtain 
pay equality. Under that decision, ar- 
bitrary sex differentials in pay awards 
of the CCAC will disappear by 1972. 

Up to 1969, forwage-setting purposes, 
the man was regarded as the chief bread- 
winner of the family. Moreover, he was 
regarded as a better employment risk. 
The reasoning was that women would work 
only until marriage or the birth of 
their first child and then leave the 
labor force; men would remain in the 
labor force all their working lives. 
These two facts encouraged employers 
to offer men the better paying jobs, 
first because CCAC decisions emphasized 
the "breadwinner" factor, and secondly 
because employers would be able to re- 
coup training expenses over a_ longer 
period of time. In addition, employers 
often thought of women as less produc- 
tive workers than men. 

The trade unions also have changed 
their position. For many years they 
did not join the struggle for equal 
employment rights for women. In fact, 
many unionists had stated that women, 
if permitted, would take over their jobs, 
would undercut established pay scales, 
and, because of their shorter stay on 
the job, would be. reluctant to join 
unions. Unionists also feared that em- 
ployers, if they could, would use em- 
ployment of women’ to undercut labor's 
bargaining power. However, recently, 
as a result of above-mentioned change, 
the unions have tended to let down the 
barriers. The 1969 decision of the 
CCAC was the result of trade union 
efforts.--Norman Mackenzie, Women in 
Australia (London, Angus and Robertson, 
1963); decisions of the CCAC; and pub- 
lications of the Australian Department 
of Labour and National Service. 

















People’s Republic of China 
(Communist China) 


Women's Work Role Increases. In con- 
trast to its silence from 1967 to 1969, 
this year Peking authorized widespread 
observances of International Women's 
Day, observed in Communist as well 
as some non-Communist countries. The 
event was not noted by name in national 
news reports, however. People's Daily 
and the New China News Agency (NCNA) 
limited themselves to reports on women 
who are Communist Party members, serv- 
ing in the People's Liberation Army, 
Party secretaries in rural brigades, 
members of Revolutionary Committees in 
factories or rural collectives, produc- 
tion team leaders, or employed in such 
occupations as well drillers and air- 
craft pilots. Other NCNA reports de- 
scribed accomplishments of women, gen- 
erally as field workers, in India, 
Albania, and North Viet-Nam. 

Several provincial radio broadcasts, 
on the other hand, referred to "Inter- 
national Working Women's Day." The re- 
ports stressed that women have the 
"right" towork in the fields and facto- 
ries when it is demanded of them. Bear- 
ing children, caring for young ones, 
preparing meals, and performing house- 





hold chores were recognized as tasks 
which compete with field work. Thus, 
they reported, new nurseries are being 


care for babies. In 
a drop in birth rates 


established to 
some instances, 


as a result of birth control programs 
was said to have helped to free women 
from household and maternal tasks for 


wider participation in the work force. 
These reports reflect the rapid 

strides in the emancipation of women 

that have occurred under the Communist 


Regime. Basic social and economic 
changes, notable the dissolution of 
traditional family relations, enabled 


the regime to put the labor potential 
of women to fullest use in programs of 
economic expansion and development. 
This emancipation reflects both economic 
necessity and Marxist ideology, which 
emphasizes the duty of every able- 
bodied person tobe economically produc- 
tive. The dissolution of the traditional 


family dates from 1950 when the Regime 
enacted a new Marriage Law which rede- 
fined the status and property rights of 
women. The law destroyed traditional 
emphasis on the role of the father. As 
a result of these changes, women have 
become economically independent. With- 
in the family, a woman is now ona level 
of equality with her husband. 

Both the "Great Leap Forward" campaigns 
(roughly 1957-60) and the Cultural Revo- 
lution (which started in 1966 and is 
still going on) have reinforced these 
policies. In the Great Leap, communal 
mess halls and child care centers were 
established in urban and rural communes 
to free women for productive work out- 
side the home. Women were assigned jobs 
on an equal basis with men, with equal 
pay for equal work. The urban communes 
never became as extensive as the rural 
communes, and by 1960 the majority of 
urban families were at least partially 
reconstituted. However, the role of 
women in urban neighborhood associa- 
tions is a vital part of the communist 
hierarchical structure. 

In line with the efforts of the regime, 
women have stepped successfully into 
jobs traditionally reserved for men. 
In 1967 it was reported that there is 
a woman Major General with substantial 
military service. In addition, women 
have been increasingly appointed to 
high level administrative positions. 

Public recognition has been given to 
women workers, and a number command 
substantial political power. For the 
rank-and-file woman worker, however, in- 
centives for greater participation in 
productive work outside the home include 
a broad range of benefits, such as 
maternity leave, health benefits, pen- 
sions, rest homes, and homes for the 
aged.--Ai-li S. Chin, "Mainland China," 
Women in the Modern World (New York, The 
Free Press, 1967), edited by Raphael 
Patai; andU.S. Foreign Service reports. 














Philippines 


Filipino Women Make 
tribution to 


Outstanding Con- 
Labor Force. Women in 
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urban areas of the Philippines partici- 
pate in the labor force ona larger 
scale than women in similar areas else- 
where in Southeast Asia. In contrast 
to other countries in the area (except 
Singapore), where most women in the 
labor force are active in the agricul- 
tural sector, over half of the econom- 
ically active Filipino women are em- 
ployed in nonagricultural pursuits. 
They hold a wide variety of jobs, in- 
cluding almost every type of public 
office except those of President and 
Vice President. They outnumber men in 
several branches of industry and occu- 
pational groups. Most significantly, 
they hold the majority of the profes- 
sional and managerial jobs. 


Table l. 


[Numbers in thousands | 


The proportion of women in the labor 
force increased from 33.8 percent in 
1960 to 36.7 percent in 1967. They 
outnumbered men in manufacturing, 
commerce, and the service industries 
(table 1). In commerce and manufactur- 
ing, most women were self-employed or 
unpaid family workers. In service in- 
dustries, however, they were mostly 
wage and salary earners, and outnumbered 
men in both domestic and personal serv- 
ice categories. The rather unusual 
concentration of women in commerce and 
manufacturing among the self-employed 
is due in part to the fact that many 
women run the family business. They 


work as operators of the numerous sari- 


sari (general) stores and as managers 


Women in the Labor force by branch of May 1967 


























Women 
Total 
Branch of economic activity labor Percent 
force | Number | Percent | °f total 
in each 
branch 
BLE. SHGUOCLAOS c ccc cere eeeveceunces 13,274 4,728 100.0 36.3 
Agriculture, forestry, hunting, and 
Piaghiagsccccccccceccceses seeewoceoeeses 6,993 1,678 35.5 24.0 
Mining and quarrying........... cocccccecs 52 7 Ll 13.5 
Manufacturing......eeeeeees TrTTriiTiTTT ees 1,389 747 15.8 53.8 
Construction......... TETTTLTITTT cocesece 347 2 (1/) -6 
Electricity, gas, water, and sanitary by 
SSEVICEB sc cccccccccccceeses padeb0esees 33 1 (1/) 3.0 
GD hedeéoddssvcecoons ; eT TT TTT Te 1,352 848 17.9 62.7 
Transport, storage, and communications. ee 385 12 3 3.1 
SOCVEGES occ ccccovcstcuccescsecscccceseese 1,613 890 18.8 55.2 
Government, community, business, and 
BOCTSRCLONA] . oc cccccvcccccccccccces ° 806 291 6.2 36.1 
BOUMGCES os cdc cndesscccsces TTT T eT ste 562 467 9.9 83.1 
Personal other than domestic...... eee 245 132 2.8 53.9 
Industry mot reported......sseccscscccees 20 7 l 35.0 
Unemployed ..cccccccccccccccscccccccccscce 1,089 535 11.3 49.1 





1/ Less than 0.05 percent. 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of 
individual items may not equal totals. 
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Source: Journal of Philippine Statis- 





tics (Manila), Vol. 19, No. 2, April to 
June 1968, p. 17. 
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of home handicraft and cottage indus- 
tries. 2/ As wage and salary earners, 
however, women are employed most commonly 
in textile factories. 


Women also outnumbered men in the 
following occupational groups: Pro- 
fessional, technical, and related 


workers; administrative, executive, and 
managerial workers; sales workers; and 
service and related workers (table 2). 
Most women in the professions are wage 
and salary earners, primarily in the 
fields of teaching and medicine. In 
the latter activity, they outnumber men 
as optometrists, dentists, chemists, 
pharamacists, and nurses. 

A larger proportion of women in the 
female labor force (17.1 percent) than 
of men in the male labor force (10.6 


outnumbered women. This 
is explained by the fact that women 
predominate as weavers of hats, mats, 
baskets and similar products, as spinners 
and weavers, and ascutters, sewers, and 
finishers of textile and leather prod- 
ucts. 

In 1965-66, although males outnumbered 
females in total school enrollment, more 
women than men were enrolled incolleges 
(278,000 women to 239,000 men) and in 
graduate schools. “After 50 years of 
continuing educational reforms and ex- 
pansion, the advancement of women in 
professional, cultural, political, and 
civic spheres has become the rule rather 
than the exception." 3/ As the economy 
has expanded and as more women have 
acquired secondary andhigher education, 


although men 





























percent) were in the category of crafts- they have sought jobs increasingly in 
men and factory workers in May 1967, urban areas. 
Table 2. Employed women in the labor force, by occupation, May 1967 
[Numbers in thousands | 
Women 
Total 
Occupation we oy essen ef 
~ Number Percent total in 
force each occu- 
pation 
All occupations...... ocepecccese eo 12,185 4,193 100.0 34.4 
Professional, technical, and related 
Pec ccccceacesseceosees ecvsecvoens 435 227 5.4 52.2 
Administrative, executive, and 
MOROGOELAL WOEROEB. ccc ccccccccccccccess 439 264 6.3 60.1 
CR eee, WED asc cccsceecccocesesees ee 352 102 2.4 29.0 
Sales workers...... saenaes phmetanhen aad ‘ 923 581 13.9 62.9 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, loggers, 
and related workers........ Se6seesosees 6,951 1,675 39.9 24.1 
Miners, quarrymen, and related workers... 40 7 o2 £73 
Workers in transport and communication 
occupations....... TETTTTTITiTr Tir coves 309 3 -l 1.0 
Craftsmen and factory workers........ cece 1,562 719 i7.1 46.0 
Manual workers and laborers not elsewhere 
classified........ ahhh meee ee 202 ll o3 5.4 
Service and related workers............-. 953 597 14.2 62.6 
Occupations not reported............+6- . 20 7 +2 35.0 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of Source: Journal of Philippine Statis- 


individual items may not equal totals. 





tics (Manila), Vol. 19, No. 2, April to 
June 1968, p. 20. 
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Yet, despite theirachievements, women 
have not yet attained the full economic 
equality which is sanctioned by law. 
The unemployment rate in1967 was higher 
for women than for men. Many women, 
also, were underemployed, particularly 
as wage earners indomestic services and 
as unpaid family workers in agriculture. 
Unemployment exists even among pro- 
fessional groups. For example, some 
teachers and medical personnel find it 
difficult to secure employment in urban 
areas. Unemployed professionals often 
seek employment abroad rather than in 
rural areas, where working conditions 
are less desirable. One factor which 
discourages some employers from hiring 
women is the existence of labor legis- 
lation which is designed to protect 
women workers but entails higher costs. 
For example, a law requires employers 
to grant 14 weeks of paid maternity 
leave, with pay based on 60 percent of 
their regular wage. In addition, em- 
ployers of more than 14 women are re- 
quired to provide nursery facilities 
and a registered nurse or midwife. 

Although the equal-pay-for-equal-work 
principle is embodied in various laws, 
these are not enforced, and, except in 
government service, there are wide wage 
differentials between men and women. 
Based on the latest data available 
(1962-63) median earnings of women 
usually amounted to one-half those of 
men doing the same work, and in all 
major occupational groups men received 
roughly three times the cash earnings 
of women. One reason for the disparity 
is that the industries in which women 
are concentrated pay comparatively low 
wages--domestic service, restaurants, 
tobacco, cigarette, andcigar firms, and 


textile and paper products firms. Fur- 
thermore, except in the service worker 
group, a large proportion of women work 
only part time. 

The Government is aware of the need 
for improved enforcement of the laws on 
behalf of working women. In 1969, in 
order to establish more effective ad- 
ministration of labor laws, some decen- 
tralization of the functions of the 
Labor Department was undertaken. Twelve 
units of the Bureau of Women and Minors 
were created--one in each of the 12 
regional offices of the Department of 
Labor. In addition, occupational sur- 
veys of women employed in hazardous 
occupations were conducted, and attempts 
were made to improve the working con- 
ditions of women employed as domestic 
workers .--U.S. Government and Philippine 
Government Publications. 











1/ Norman Mackenzie, Women in Aus- 
tralia (London, Angus and Robertson, 
1963), pp. 158-159. This is a report to 
the Social Science Research Council of 
Australia. 

2/ There were 30,953 cottage industry 
producers in 1969, employing 512,173 
workers. Cottage industry exports have 
increased in recent years, and are ex- 
pected to rank fifth among top exports 
in the next decade. "Cottage Industry 
Exports Boon to Philippine Economy," 
Asian Productivity, September 5, 1969, 
p. 10. , 

3/ Rita M. Gerona, "Women's Influence 
Felt in All Fields," Manila Bulletin, 
April 11, 1960, p. 14, cited in Higher 
Education in the Philippines by A. 
Carson, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1961, Bulletin 
No. 29. 
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Women's Participation in Labor Force. 
Labor force comparisons among countries 
are hazardous because the statistical 
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approach and methods of compiling data 
vary widely. Specifically, criteria 
vary for enumerating unpaid family 
workers, especially in agriculture. As 
a result, farmers' wives increase the 
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female labor force participation rates 
of some countries more than in others. 
In the accompanying tables, moreover, 
data are presented for different years. 
Nevertheless, these data may be con- 
Sidered generally indicative of the 
participation of women in the different 
branches of economic activity in 21 
American countries in the years 1960 to 
1964. 

The lowest female labor force partici- 
pation rate listed is that of Guatemala 


Table l. 


[Numbers in thousands | 


with 10.5 percent (1964); the Dominican 
Republic (1960) is second lowest, 11.0 
percent. (See table 1.) The lowest 
listed rates of female participation in 
agriculture are in Uruguay (1963) and 
Chile (1960), 2.8 percent and 4.4 per- 
cent, respectively. (See table 2.) In 
manufacturing, Paraguay (1962) has the 
highest percentage of women employed in 
that branch of economic activity (29.0 
percent) and Ecuador (1962) the second 
highest (28.1 percent). These countries 


Female participation in the labor force, selected years, 1960-64 











Female Female labor force 
population 
Country Year of working Participa- 
age 1/ ame tion rate 

ATQENtINA...cccrccccccccccccscccs 1960 7,147 1,645 23.0 
Barbados....seesee% PTT TTTTTTT Ty 1960 95 39 41.1 
Pe tnidndeetabeuauieamdban . 1960 24,622 4,054 16.5 
Colambisececcccccccccccoseccecece 1964 5,503 1,032 18.8 
GoeGe BIGG. sccccccs Metdeons ene ee 1963 402 64 15.9 
GN a 6564 da eheam seen eadeke ens ° 1960 2,533 534 20.9 
Dominican Republic.......ceeeeeee 1960 803 88 11.0 
a ds wawawienaseen eke news bine 1962 1,409 235 16.7 
Be BRR sc ccccccccccceses . 1961 870 144 16.6 
Guatemala........ ep aceeene ee acs ‘ 1964 1,595 167 10.5 
GUYENBs cocccccscccccees savouceoese 1960 188 41 21.8 
NRG 6 6c cnc eewescenees cece 1961 618 73 11.8 
SOMBECR .ccccccece ceecncseces ° 1960 528 253 48.6 
MSMESO cc ccccccccccccccccecccecece 1960 13,016 2,035 15.6 
NICATAQUA..ccrcccccccccccccccccccs 1963 510 97 19.0 
POM co Kos cecsersecesesecenss m 1960 342 72 21.0 
PATOQUBY occ ccccccccccccccceccccce 1962 581 133 22.9 
POR cc ceeccccccses TTY TITITTiTer 1961 3,997 679 17.0 
Trinidad and Tobago.......eseee. ‘ 1960 292 74 25.3 
UTUguay cccccccccccccccccccecccecs 1963 1,058 255 24.1 
eT eee er eer eT 1961 2,454 422 17.2 

















1/ Labor definitions vary by country. 


Labor force statistics 


include workers 


6 years of age and over in Peru; 7 years 


of age and over in Guatemala; 8 years 
of age and over in Mexico; 10 years of 
age and over in Barbados, Brazil, El 


Salvador, Guyana, 
Panama, 


Honduras, Nicaragua, 


Trinidad and Tobago, Uruguay, 


and Venezuela; 12 years of age and over 
in Colombia, Costa Rica, Chile, Ecuador, 


and Paraguay; 14 years of age and over 
in Argentina, and Jamaica; and 15 years 
of age and over in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. 


Source: Compiled from América en 
Cifras, 1967: Situatidn Social (Wash- 
ington, D.C., Inter-American Statistical 
Institute, 1969), pp. 95 and 102-107. 
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Table 2. Employment of female by branch of economic activity 


[In percent | 





























Agricul- 
ture, 
Country Year Me sane. ta pa Commerce |Services} Other 
and 
fishing 
Argentina.........| 1960 100.0 4.8 23.6 10.4 49.3 11.9 
Barbados......+.+- 1960 100.0 23.8 10.3 20.0 34.2 11.7 
Brazil...cccccecececs 1960 100.0 29.0 12.2 4.3 35.5 19.0 
Colombia.......... 1964 100.0 11.2 17.4 10.5 53.5 7.4 
Costa Rica........ 1963 100.0 5.4 16.6 10.7 64.5 2.8 
Chile..ccccccccces 1960 100.0 4.4 19.1 11.0 58.3 7.2 
Dominican Republic} 1960 100.0 10.0 13.2 13.4 60.5 2.9 
Ecuador......-e+e. 1962 100.0 16.9 28.1 9.7 42.1 3.2 
El Salvador....... 1961 100.0 10.2 23.8 17.6 46.8 1.6 
Guatemala....... eo 1964 100.0 12.2 22.0 14.2 50.3 1.3 
Guyana......eeeeees 1960 100.0 23.1 12.4 14.1 38.9 11.5 
Honduras......-++- 1961 100.0 4.9 17.4 12.4 58.2 7.1 
Jamaica.....ccccees 1960 100.0 15.5 17.3 13.6 38.0 15.6 
Mexico......seeees 1960 100.0 32.6 12.3 14.3 37.7 3.1 
Nicaragua...... eee 1963 100.0 14.9 18.9 17.7 47.4 1.1 
Panama......eeeees 1960 100.0 6.8 8.9 13.4 57.1 13.8 
Paraguay......+++. 1962 100.0 22.3 29.0 12.5 33.3 2.9 
Peru..... eeccccces 1961 100.0 31.7 17.1 11.6 34.5 5.1 
Trinidad andTobago| 1960 100.0 15.2 13.0 15.4 45.2 11.2 
Uruguay...... cocce 1963 100.0 2.8 22.2 10.5 53.4 11.1 
Venezuela........- 1961 100.0 6.3 17.6 8.8 59.3 8.0 





Source: Compiled from América en Cifras, 1967: Situatién Social (Washington, 
D.C., Inter-American Statistical Institute, 1969), pp. 95 and 102-107. 





are noted for the handicrafts of female male participation in those two countries 
artisans, especially handwoven textiles. (Haiti--82.4 percent, Bolivia--59.2 

Costa Rica (1963) and the Dominicane percent). This participation takes 
Republic (1960) have the highest listed place principally inagricultural activ- 
female participation rates in services ity, where women are employed as family 
with 64.5 percent and 60.5 percent, re- workers on the farms and marketing pro- 
spectively. duce in the local markets.--America en 

Data for Bolivia and Haiti, available Cifas, 1967: Situatidén Social (Wash- 
only for 1950 and therefore not included ington, D.C., Inter-American Statistical 
in the tables, indicate substantial fe- Institute, 1969). 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following table presents recent 
revisions tothe U.S. Department of State 
living quarters allowances. This allow- 
ance is designed as reimbursement for 
the annual cost of rent, of electricity, 
gas, fuel, and water charges, and of 
any taxes required by local law or cus- 


schedules was published in the May 1970 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with the complete list of allow- 
ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 
allowances should be directed to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 





tom to be paid by the tenant. An ex- Foreign Labor Statistics and Trade. 
planation of the method followed in Explanation of changes inallowance rates 
establishing the allowance schedules from one time period to another is not 
and the limitations to the allowance available. 


Living quarters allowances, effective May 1970 




















Annual allowance by family status and salary range 
Two-person family Single person 
Country and city [559,000]$11,000]$8,000 ted $20,000] $11,000] $8,000 
to to to $8 ll to to to aan 
35,999] 19,999}10,999 : 35,999} 19,999) 10,999 , 
Kuwait, state of: 
Eee $4,800 |$4,800 |$3,800 | $2,900 | $4,800 |$3,400 | $2,600 | $2,200 
Mexico: 
Monterrey......| 2,700 | 2,400 | 2,100 | 1,600 | 2,400 | 2,100 | 1,600; 1,500 
Netherlands An- 
tilles: Curacao] 3,800 | 3,300 | 3,300/ 1,900} 3,300 | 2,200 | 2,200; 1,400 
Panama: Panama 
eS eee -+++-| 4,300 | 3,900 | 3,000] 2,200] 3,700 | 2,800] 2,200] 1,900 
Singapore........| 3,900 | 3,400 | 3,300] 2,000] 3,400 | 2,500] 2,100] 1,800 
Thailand: 
Bangkok........}| 3,800 | 3,500 | 3,100} 2,600 | 3,100 | 2,700} 2,500; 2,200 























Source: 


U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following table presents recent planation of methods followed in con- 
revisions to the U.S. Department of structing the indexes and the limita- 
State indexes of living costs abroad. tions to the indexes was published in 
The indexes are calculated in order to the October 1969 issue of Labor Develop- 
establish cost-of-living allowances for ments Abroad, along with the complete 
U.S. Government employees assigned to list of indexes. Revisions are pub- 
foreign posts where living costs, based lished monthly. All questions regard- 
on an American "pattern of living," are ing the indexes of living costs abroad 
significantly higher than living costs should be directed to the Bureau of 
in Washington, D.C. Many business Labor Statistics, Division of Foreign 
firms use the local index to establish Labor Statistics and Trade. Explanation 
cost-of-living allowances for their of changes in indexes from one time 
employees stationed abroad. An ex- period to another is not available. 








Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100| 





U.S. 


Exchange rate Local 
Government 


Country and city 





Unit Number 


Relative] Index |Relative| Index 
per US$1 





Afghanistan: Kabul. Afghani} 75.0 64 78 
Congo: Kinshasa.........|Zaire {0.5 112 122 
French West Indies: 

Martinique... Franc 5.57 104 118 
Germany: oouen eles 3.68 108 122 
Italy: Palermo Lira 628 99 108 
Kenya: Nairobi. Sh. 7.10 94 103 
Libya: Tripoli..........)L. a 0.3562 103 118 
Mali: Bamako -- 1 M.F. 554 101 121 
Mozambique: Lourenco 
.+-| Escudo | 28.37 82 97 
Norway: Oslo. -|Krone | 7.10 114 120 
Rwanda: Kigali. R.F. 100 105 113 
Somalia: Mogadiscio.....} Sh. 7.10 100 123 
Surinam: Paramaribo Florin | 1.87 93 112 
Uganda: Kampala... Sh. 7.1 90 96 
Uruguay: Montevideo Peso 250 80 92 


Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
e Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the 
t 8: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New 
pore Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30309; 210S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I1l. 
(St., Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107; 411 
@8, Tex, 75201; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 
SE SERIES 
‘ Price BLS Report No.: 
AO) De $0.35 
Se ee +65 322 Jordan (1967) 
net PPicind + ¥iessesws . 361L Korea (1969). 
" Pees cweossensens 290 Laos (1965) 
al 304 Lebanon (1966) 
— - ECTS co VasH so 04 yh 297 Libya (1966) 
= rt 968) eee eee eeeeee 274 Malaysia and Singapore (1965).... 
ane yy a nr $ 240 Mexico (1963) 
Sen igegiaane 282 Morocco (1964) 
@ylon (1962) ....0.-.seeeeees 258 New Guinea (1964) 
Pca 00 a aaa ; 321 New Zealand (1967) 
E1962). 6 ese ee eneee y 265 Nicaragua (1964) 
BCE teeta ni> s--++-- P *271 Pakistan (1964) 
ublic (1968)....  . 356 Panama (1970) 
eee aks Bes aos os 5 338 Peru (1968) 
PER9GS) ..5-ccseeee 253 Philippines (1963) 
NOG) oe eee een seees 269 Saudi Arabia (1964) 
Pee ewes tere eeses . 289 Spain (1965) 
2) ee ee 285 Sweden (1964) 
Seer ee eeeersaves ° 268 Taiwan (1964) 
DERESERES @hasiver  « 267 Thailand (1964) 
a en *319 Trinidad and Tobago (1967) 
294 Tunisia (1965) 
re ee - 239 Turkey (1963) 
pees ererress 275 United Arab Republic (1964) 
Bid bA4 64.4 40.0 270 U.S.S.R. 
Pere eee ences *212 Venezuela (1961) 
Df) eS Serres * 327 Viet-Nan, South (1968) 
APA ease erseroases : 250 Yugoslavia (1963) 
e! “AFRICA, 1960-64. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 
REES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 
TRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 
WAGE-HOUR STANDARDS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. (1968) 
me. 60 cents 


Available At No Cost 


of apply, copies of the following reports are available from the Division 
Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
ye f the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


T LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
BLS Report 358 
§ COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES. (1968) BLS Report 345 
LABOR IN JAPAN. (1968) BLS Report 351 
TO WORK IN SELECTED COUNTRIES. (1969) 
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